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HOW ABOUT 
TRUCE 
IN KOREA ? 


The happiest gift our strife-torn world could receive 
would be truce in Korea by Christmas with the mission 
to stop aggression accomplished. 

Two and a half years of bitter fighting lie between 
this Christmas and Sunday, June 25, 1950, when the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea started with a 
surprise attack at dawn. 

During the early months of the war the tide of battle 
rolled south down Heartbreak Highway almost to the 
tip of Korea. Helped by Russian-made tanks, planes, 
guns, and artillery, the Communist North Korean ag- 
gressors had things pretty much their own way. 

Then the build up of United Nations forces began 
to count. Made up mostly of American troops, these 
forces under a unified command headed in the begin- 
ning by General MacArthur added units from other 
lands till men from twenty-two nations now are mar- 
shaled beneath the United Nations banner. 

By the fall of 1950 the invaders had been pushed 
back almost to the 38th parallel from which they had 
started. But when fighting reached the parallel and 
moved beyond, Communist China, throwing in the 
weight of an army of “volunteers,” entered the con- 
flict. 

In the bitter cold of that first Christmas season of 
the war, U.N. forces withdrew, but held again on a 
line roughly following the 38th parallel. 

There the fighting stalled. 

It was during this military stalemate, in the summer 
of 1951, that the truce talks began. 

They've been going on—and off—ever since. 

A year and a half since talk of a cease-fire started, 
still there is no peace. 

What can bring an end to the fighting? 

Let's take a look at the problem of the truce talks 
to see if we can find the answer. 
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THE QUEST FOR A TRUCE 


In an address at Ottawa, Canada, on June 1, 1951, 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
remarked: “If a cease-fire could be arranged approxi- 
mately along the 38th parallel, then the main purpose 
of the Security Council resolutions of June 25th and 
27th and July 7th (1950) will be fulfilled”. ” 

Because Russian agreement to any such talks seemed 
unlikely, Lie’s suggestion received little notice or com- 
ment. 

But on June 23, almost on the eve of the war's first 
anniversary, Yakov A. Malik, permanent representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union to the United Nations, tossed 
in a surprise remark. He was speaking in the U.N. 
series “The Price of Peace,” and delivering a Russian 
attack on the United States, England, and France for 
setting up the North Atlantic. Treaty Organization. Then, 
just at the end of his talk, he switched to Korea. 

“Discussions,” he said, “should be started between 
the belligerents for a cease-fire and armistice providing 
for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the thirty- 
eighth parallel.” 

“Can such a step be taken?” he asked. “I think it 
can, provided there is a sincere desire to put an end 
to the bloody fighting.” 

At once things began to hum. 

General Ridgway, successor to General MacArthur, 
broadcast a message over all available radio stations 
in Korea. It was addressed from “The Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command” to “The Commander- 
in-Chief, Communist Forces in Korea.” 

“| am informed’—it said—“that you may wish a 
meeting to discuss an armistice providing for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities . . . with adequate guarantees for the 
maintenance of such armistice.” 

Ridgway suggested the Danish hospital ship Jutlandia, 
in Wonsan Harbor, north of the 38th parallel, as an 
appropriate meeting place providing a neutral atmos- 
phere and a place easy for the delegates of each side 
to reach. 

After thirty-nine hours of silence, the Communists 
replied. They agreed to the talks. But instead of the 
ship as a rendezvous they suggested Kaesong, a few 
miles south of the 38th parallel but in Communist 
hands. 

To demonstrate the good faith of the United Nations 
and hurry along the hour which he hoped would end 
the bloodshed, General Ridgway accepted. 

A preliminary meeting of liaison officers arranged 
that the talks should begin at Kaesong on July the 
tenth. 


An armistice, or cease-fire, is not a peace treaty. It 
is a military agreement, the details of which must be 
figured out by military men. It stops the fighting as the 
first step toward peace. It is the preliminary event that 
comes before a conference which writes the actual 
terms of peace. 

The actual peace treaty, we are aware from history, 
comes about as a result of negotiations by top leaders 
of nations or by their foreign ministers. 





The Korean armistice talks, starting July 10, 1951, 
have turned out to be the longest known to history. 
The hope of a speedy stop to the fighting went glim- 
mering almost at once. 

Before we take a look at the truce sessions them- 
selves, let’s discuss the general situation confronting the 


truce teams. E ' ¢ ; 
Question: What is the usual military situation that 


leads to a request for armistice talks? As a clue, let’s 
recall what was happening to the fighting in 1945 
when military men signed an agreement for a cease- 
fire in Europe. What had happened to the military 
situation in the Pacific just before V-J Day? 

Question: How does the military situation in Korea 
differ from this? 

Question: How does the political situation differ? 

Question: What bearing do these conclusions have 
on the problem of negotiating a Korean truce? 





All right, let’s get back to the Korean Armistice talks. 

As head of his five man truce talk team, General 
Ridgway appointed Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy. 
Admiral Joy’s four associates were Major General Lavu- 
rence C. Craigie of the Air Force, Major General Henry 
|. Hodes, Deputy Chief of Staff to General James Van 
Fleet, Rear Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, who was Admiral 
Joy's Deputy Chief, and Major General Paik Sun Yup, 
thirty-two year old Commander of the Korean Republic’s 
First Army Corps. 

Question: Should or should not General Ridgway 
have included on the truce team an officer of officers 
from other U.N. countries with units fighting in Korea? 
What are the arguments for this? What against? 

On the misty morning of July 10, Admiral Joy’s group 


traveled by helicopter across the Imjin River to North 
Korean-held Kaesong. 





*The resolution of June 25, 1950 describes the attack on South Korea as “a breach 
of the peace” and calls on “the authorities of North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
their armed forces to the 38th parallel.” 

That of June 27 notes that “the authorities in North Korea have neither ceased hos- 
tilities nor withdrawn their armed forces,” and calls for “urgent military measures 
. . . to restore international peace and security.” 

The July 7 resolution “welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments 
and people of the United Nations have given . . . to assist the Republic of Korea in 
defending itself against armed attack...” and “recommends that all Members 
providing military forces and other assistance ... make such forces and other 
assistance available to a unified command under the United States.” 





“The success or failure of the negotiations,” Admiral 
Joy told North Korean Lievtenant-General Nam Il, senior 
Chinese-North Korean representative, “will depend di- 
rectly on the good faith of the delegations present. 
With good faith on both sides, there can be created an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence, and, in such an at- 
mosphere, there is every reason to hope for success.” 

But almost at once trouble turned up. The U. N. Com- 
mand felt from the first that newsmen should be present. 
The Communists said no. “Since the conference is still 
strictly a military one’—they declared—“it is not yet 
the time for the press to come in.” When the U.N. truce 
team convoy, with its newsmen, tried to cross the fight- 
ing line on July 12, they were stopped by armed Com- 
munist guards. 

Ridgway refused to go on with the talks till the 
Chinese-North Koreans modified their stand as to the 
press. This they did in time for a scheduled meeting 
on July 15. 

Question: What did General Ridgway imply in de- 
claring that the members of the United Nations would 
consider it “an inherent right” to have at least a selected 
number of newsmen present at “a conference of such 
major importance to the entire world”? 

On July 21, when the conference recessed for four 
days, official word went out that “considerable progress 
had been made.” 

But on August 5, armed Chinese Communist troops 
showed up in Kaesong, though the delegations had 
agreed the immediate area should be a neutral zone. 
Only after General Nam Il assured the United Nations 
Command that such a violation would not happen 
again would General Ridgway again send in his dele- 
gation. 

On August 23, there was a repetition of the situation, 
this time the other way round. A U.N. aircraft, the 
Communist delegation charged, had bombed the con- 
ference area. 

Kaesong was proving a bad place for negotiations. 

Not till two months later were they resumed, this 
time, at General Ridgway’s suggestion, at Panmunjom, 
a collection of mud huts midway between the front 
lines. Meanwhile, the fighting, with its deaths and 
woundings, continued. 

During the following month a sub-committee repre- 
senting both sides was working daily on the all-im- 
portant problem of determining a cease-fire line. Such 
a demarkation line and demilitarized zone between 
opposing armies is of course a basic requirement be- 
fore signing an armistice. By November 26, 1951, 
the delegations reached agreement on a line which 
pretty closely followed the actual line of contact be- 
tween the fighting forces. If an armistice could be signed 
within the next thirty days, the fighting would stop 
along this line. 

Talk of peace by Christmas began again to be heard. 

But on December 27 the thirty day period ended. 
Once more Christmas had come and gone without 
bringing peace. 

What have been the chief points of disagreement 
standing in the way of a cease-fire? 


They narrow down pretty much to these: 

(1) If an armistice is signed, what nations are to 
supervise or referee the truce? These nations 
—both sides agreed—must be “neutral”. But 
ideas as to “neutrality” differ. So the two sides 
squabbled over the proper umpires. 

(2) How about the settlement of the whole Korean 
problem? The Chinese-Communist delegation had 
a way of bringing up questions which the United 
Nations Command delegation felt should be the 
business, instead, of the eventual Peace Con- 
ference. 

(3) In the event of an armistice, the Chinese-North 
Koreans wanted to go right on repairing their 
air fields and building new ones. The United 
Nations Command had grave doubts about that. 

Question: How about these disputes themselves? 

What seems to be back of each one of them? 

(4) Finally, the Communists insisted that all prisoners 
must be returned in the event of an armistice; 
the United Nations Command would agree to 
return only those who were willing to go back.* 

Question: How does the whole issue of prisoner ex- 

change help illustrate the differences between the Com- 
munists’ ways of thinking and those of the free world? 





After much pulling and hauling, the first three issues 
have been settled at the truce talks. 

But up to now, the prisoner of war issue remains 
unsolved. 

In Korea, the truce teams have knocked off their 
debate because of total deadlock on this issue. 

In New York City, the Seventh United Nations General 
Assembly, meeting for the first time in its beautiful 
new headquarters, has taken up the question. On 
November 10, 1952, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, declared that no armistice would be signed 
unless based on repatriation of all prisoners of war. 
On November 11, answering Vishinsky, British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden reaffirmed the United Nations 
stand that only those that wished to should go back. 

Those are the complications President-Elect Eisen- 
hower, who has gone to Korea to see for himself, must 
face. “The first task of the new administration,” he 
says, “will be to review and to re-examine every course 
of action open to us with one goal in view: to bring 
the Korean war to an early and honorable end.” 

So say we all. 

Meanwhile, in New York at United Nations Head- 
quarters, various proposals to break the truce deadlock 
over the prisoner of war issue are being heard. 

Question: What are some of the proposals being 
mentioned which make the most sense? 

Question: What are our opinions, pro and con, about 
each of these? 


* After World War II, the allies sent back to the Soviet Union, (which of course was 
then a partner in the victory of the United Nations) hundreds of thousands of 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, and other nationals who had been captured and held 


in prison camps by the Germans. To the consternation of Russia’s 


rtners at the 


time, many of these were promptly executed at the order of the Soviet Union or 
sent to slave labor camps for real or fancied crimes against the Kremlin. Because 
of this catastrophe for humanity, the United States has made it a policy not to 
risk such an occurrence again. We don’t send back prisoners to the Communists 


unless they wish to go. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


The truce talks have been our principal topic. And 
right now these talks are stalled and suspended. 

But as a recent New York Herald Tribune editorial 
remarks: “It would be unduly pessimistic to conclude 
that because no way out has been found, the stalemate 
is fated to extend indefinitely. At the same time it would 
be naive to anticipate a painless or quick solution .. . 
Eisenhower can learn much; he can evaluate conditions 
with a soldier’s and a statesman’s eye—as a man only 
does when he is on the actual ground, made alert 
and sensitive by grave responsibility. Whatever he 
finally concludes will command a degree of assent, 
both among our own people and our allies, which the 
judgment of no other individual could hope to have.” 

Let's take a look at a few of the courses of action 
on Korea being suggested, and see what we think of 
each: 


(1) Pull out of Korea and let the Communists have it. 
Question: How about that? 

(2) Launch a general all out offensive sufficiently 
powerful to drive the Chinese and North Koreans 
across the Yalu River clear out of Korea. 
Question: How about that? What can be argued 
in favor of this? What against? 

(3) Step up the air offensive so that it is no longer 


limited to Korean territory alone. Bomb Chinese 
air bases and other targets in Manchuria. 
Question: What may be said about this, pro and 
con? 

Turn over the fight to the South Koreans. 

“Leave Asiatics to fight Asiatics.” 

Question: What is involved in a suggestion like 
this? 

Use the Chinese Nationalist troops on Formosa as 
replacements on the fighting line in Korea. 
Question: What might be gained by such a 
policy? What might be risked or lost? 


Set up a naval blockade all along the Chinese 
coast, to cut off China’s supplies, as Germany's 
supplies were cut off in World War | and Il. 
Question: What are the pros and cons here? 
Continue military operations, training and equip- 
ping, at the same time, more and more Korean 
troops to enable American forces and other U.N. 
troops to be withdrawn to reserve positions, mean- 
while exerting both military and political pres- 
sure on the Chinese-North Koreans to induce them 
to conclude a truce. 


Question: How about that? 








KOREA 


Korea, 600 miles long and 135 miles 
wide, is a peninsula poking out toward 
Japan from Chinese Manchuria on the 
Asiatic mainland. Just East of the 
northern part of Korea, where it joins 
the mainland, lies Soviet territory and 
the Russian port of Vladivostok. 

Korea has an area of eighty-six thou- 
sand square miles, about the size of 
Utah. 

Its twenty-seven million or so people 
have a culture and civilization of their 
own. They are sturdy and courageous. 
Right after the end of the Second 
World War, a Korean, his expenses 
paid by contributions from American 
troops in Korea, traveled to America 
to take part in the Boston marathon, 
and he won the race. 

The Korean love of independence, 
during most of the Twentieth Century, 
hasn’t had much of a chance. Through- 
out most of this period, the once-inde- 
pendent Kingdom has been under Jap- 
anese rule. 

When Japan surrendered on V-J 
Day, by agreement Japanese troops 
North of the 38th parallel surrendered 
to Russian forces, those South to Ameri- 


can troops. The idea was that as soon 
as the Koreans could set up govern- 
ment for themselves, the liberating 
forces would withdraw. 

In 1947, the U.N., by vote of its 
General Assembly, sent a commission 
to Korea to sponsor free national elec- 
tions. But Russia refused to let this 
commission operate north of the 38th 
parallel. Instead, the Russians set up a 
Communist government in North Korea. 
south of the 38th parallel an independ- 
ent Republic of Korea was set up under 
the auspices of the United Nations and 
democratic elections were held. The 38th 
parallel hardened into an armed fron- 
tier. Thus when Russian and American 
troops presently withdrew, Korea had 
two governments—on either side of the 
parallel—instead of one. 

It was across the 38th parallel that 
the Russian sponsored North Korean 
Communist forces launched their ag- 
gression two and a half years ago. 


GENERAL BRADLEY’S 
STATEMENT 


General of the Army Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in an address before the Association 


of Land Grant Colleges on November 
12, 1952, discussed the reasons and 
justification for the Korean war. He had 
waited, he declared, till after the elec- 
tion, so that no one would regard his 
statement as of a political nature. 

General Bradley said: 

“We had to draw the line against 
Communist aggression—and we did in 
Korea, June, 1950. It was hailed 
throughout the free world as a most 
courageous decision and one that was 
properly timed. If we had had the 
necessary military power at that time, 
and in the right place, Korea may never 
have occurred —and certainly would 
have been short-lived as a crisis. Our 
weakness only invited attack. 

I believe that decision—as much as 
it has cost us—saved Southeast Asia 
from being overrun in 1950 and 1951. 
I also believe that our brave and 
courageous resistance gave a new breath 
of life and new meaning to the author- 
ity of the United Nations. 

And, further, I believe that our action 
in Korea may have prevented—or at 
least forestalled for some time—the 
Soviet Union’s step by step aggression 
leading to World War III.” 





January Discussion Guide Topic: How About the U. S. Federal Budget? 











